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SS 
A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 131.) 

An Epistle to Friends. 


Now, my dear friends, it is in my heart to 
write a few lines to you ere I proceed. Have 
you not found in your measures this Christ 
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quench. Therefore, dear friends, all keep your 
minds stayed on the Lord, and take heed ye lose 
not the things ye have received of him; but all 
wait, in your measures, upon the Lord only, and 
expect nothing from man, for he is not to be ac- 
counted of ; and think not to live on the manna 
others have gathered, but come you and be dili- 
gent also. Take heed the Lord call not for you, 
when you are gone abroad with your minds about 
your own business. But, oh, my friends! keep 
your habitation, and the Lord will keep you, 
even as the apple of his eye; “ Nothing shall 
harm you, if ye be followersof that whichis good.” 
And all live in the true light, and abide in it, 
by which all. dangers whatsoever will be made 
naked and bare unto you, and all false spirits will 
be seen and tried in the true light, and the mind 
of God you will clearly know; and if you all 
keep here, and live in it, you will find safety, 
and the enemy will not be able to touch you. 
Therefore, dearly beloved friends, keep in the 
light of which you were couvinced, and by which 





of God to be what I say of him? Oh! prize this ' you are converted aud turned to the Lord. And, 
immortal life that ffow stirs in you, and praise | dear friends, keep in that, for that keeps truly 
the Lord for his mercy. Live in this life that | humble, in sincerity and truth, and so all feigned 
frees from death ; abide in it, and your joy will humility, and all pretences and outside pro- 
de full; the world little knows your joy, little | fessors will be made manifest, and your enemies’ 
knows your peace ; though ye sorrow, yet always | strength will also be clearly seen, which is mere 
rejoice ; though ye war daily, yet live in peace : | weakness; and matter not, neither be forward in 


and the peace of God, that passeth all under- 
standing, keep your hearts and minds in one; 
in that light of life which now shines in your 
hearts, that you may never fall, but always keep 
low in your measures; and see that none look 
out, or mind any thing but the Lord, who alone 
is to be minded in all, by all, and above all, and 
followed, obeyed, and trusted in. And, dear 
friends, keep in the innocent life, and this will 
knit you together, and enliven every member, 
and quicken you all, and make you savory ; and 
seasonable fruit will be reaped, and a good savor 
will you be to one another ; and this will feed 
you, and your strength will be daily renewed, 
and the increase of God experienced, and you 
Will daily feel his love, that is better than wine, 
to make glad your hearts, and #0 surpass the 
world’s love : this will rejoice your souls in times 
of adversity ; for this love many waters cannot 


answering questions put forth by the opposers of 
the Lord’s truth ; but stand singly in obedience 
to the Lord, and be as fools, that the true wis- 
dom may be preferred, and thus the Lord’s will 
will be done, whether their wills be answered or 
no; and your peace will be as a river, as you 
hearken to the Lord, and the Lord’s cause will 
be pleaded with all flesh by himself, and his 
arising will be the scattering of his enemies ; for 
Babel’s destruction will come upon her, and by 
the brightness of his coming, and the breath of 
his lips, will she be utterly destroyed ; the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it. So, my dear friends, 
all keep in your strength, and feel the arm of his 
power stretched out to carry you on, that you 
may daily know victory, and praise the Lord in 
his own sanctuary and declare his wondrous 
works ; for with a strong hand hath he brought 
us out of anguish and bitterness of spirit, which 
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SSvADasiih i issih aaa iccabeindepig iain hace nnicoaiiandinainsiniicbanaiial 
we were once in, by reason of our cruel bondage} ed (although it be in gr i i i 
in sin. And had not the Lord come to visit = il our aie be. RE ae 
we had been in slavery, even till now, for none} Now I was come to know what the city of 
else were able to deliver us, neither was there/God is, which I had read in the Revelations, viz. 
any to intercede for us: therefore his own arm |to be the true church, which hath no need of the 
brought salvation to us. Wherefore, my dear|sun, or of the moon to shine in it ; for the glory 
friends, all keep in that grace which saves, that |of God doth lighten it,and the Lamb is the light 
breaks the rocks, and that hath often broken you, | thereof, in which light the nations of them that 
even to pieces, and hath made your earthly house |are saved must walk. Thither the kings of the 
to tremble, and hath filled you with dread. Oh! /earth shall bring their glory and honor, the 
remember his mighty works in the deep, and re-| gates of this city shall not be shut at all by day 
ceive the law at his mouth ; hear it, and do it;/and there is no night there; here is none to 
behold, it is near you, in your heart, and in your enter in which are defiled, neither whatsoever 
mouth, that ye may not depart from it. Oh!|worketh abominations, or maketh a lie, but they 
dear friends, watch diligently, for in this fur-|who are written in the Lamb’s book of life. 
nace you will be tried: but though you are suf-| After this I went to Oxston again, where the 
fered to be tempted, yet will not the Lord permit| informers were very busy, and the officers came 
you to be tempted beyond your measures : there-|and one charged me in the king’s name to come 
fore all keep in your measures, there is your/down and be silent, as I was speaking in the 
safety ; my grace is sufficient, saith the Lord ;| power of God; but I charged him in the name of 
therefore fear not your adversary, for he cannot|the King of kings to be silent, and also asked 
hurt you, if ye always fear the Lord your God,|him, if he did come in the king’s name? He 
and live in his counsel, whereby your hearts will] said, Yes: then said I, Did he sendthee? Doth 
be kept clean habitations for his holy Spirit to/he know of our meeting? He answered, No: 
dwell in : for stronger is he that is in you, than| then, said I, how canst thou come in the king’s 
he that is in the world. name, if he did not send thee? And the man 
From your dear friend and fellow-laborer in| turned from me, and got away, taking those away 
the work of the gospel. J.G@. [who came with him: here we had a precious 
The 3d of 8th month, 16738. meeting that day. After this, I went to Great 
Now the Baptists were displeased with me,|Markham, where they stoned us as we rode 
when they saw there was no hopes of my return|through the streets, and brought a fool to the 
unto them, and often disputed with me; for|meeting, furnished with rotton eggs, as I sup- 
great disputes were at Monyash between them|posed ; for he came and stood just before my 
and Friends: but the Lord had opened my un-| face, and flung them towards me, but did not hit 
derstanding, and also the holy Scriptures to me.|me with any of them. 
And I wrote a little book concerning baptism,}| Another time I went to Markham again, and 
and therein showed, that no man had commission |the priest came and brought the town officers, 
from Christ to baptize with water, since John’s |and sent them to break up the meeting, whilst he 
race wasrun, and his ministry fulfilled, making|staid at the door. But the officers came in, and 
it appear, that the Baptists baptized without any|Friends making way for them, they sat down 
command from Christ. This book they never|and heard very quietly; for I was declaring in 
answered in print, that I heard of, only I had a|the Lord’s heavenly power cre they came in, and 
few private letters from some of them, which I| they staid till the meeting was done, and gave no 
also answered in writing. disturbance but to the priest, who staid at the 
At this time truth prospered in the Peak|door without to see the meeting broke up; but 
country at Derbyshire, and the word of God|when they did not do that, he raged, and said, 
grew, and was multiplied, the word which God|“ He brought them to break up the meeting,” 
sent unto the children of Israel, preaching peace |in which they staid: but he went away angry, and 
by Jesus Christ, who is Lord of all, that word, jafterwards we departed, sweetly refreshed and 
said Peter, which was published throughout all | comforted. 
Judea, and began from Galilee, after the baptism} Now I ran to and fro, and had many meetings 
which John preached ; which word Peter preach-| both in the High Peak, Scarsdale, Staffordshire, 
ed to the Gentiles, viz.: Christ Jesus, Lord of} Cheshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire ; and truth 
all, who is the only way to come unto God by:| prospered gloriously. 1 also had meetings in 
‘For no man can come unto the Father, said|fresh places; as Ashford, Longson, Tiddeswell, 
Christ, but by me; and there is no other name] Bradow, Grinlowe, Baslow, Matlock. 
given under heaven, by which any can be saved,j And there was a convincement at Bradow, 
but by Jesus Christ,” for he is the fountain of|and thereabouts in the Peak ; and one Jonathan 
eternal life, which is opened for all to wash in| Fisher and his wife, with divers others, were 
and be cleansed, and for that end he bath poured|convinced. We appointed meetings there, but 
out of his Spirit upon all flesh, that they may|such a multitude came, that the house could not 
have a part in him, and the cleaner we are wash-| contain them. Wherefore I went into the street 
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under a great tree, in the market-place, that was 
walled about, and I got upon the top of the wall, 
and spoke to the people, but a company of rude 
fellows set on to stone us, and the stones flew 
about my head, and rattled in the tree, yet hit 
me not: but a woman that happened to sit near 
near me, a great stone hit herand wounded her, and 
the people came and carried her into a house, but 
she recovered after some time. At last a man 
came, blaming them who threw stones at us, 
and got into the crowd; but after he had stood 
a while, he stooped to take up a stone to fling at 
me, as was supposed, and one of the neighbors 
standing by, who for some time had been very 
attentive, seeing the man that blamed others 
going to throw a stone, he up with his fist, and 
struck him on the ear, that he let the stone fall, 
and did not fling at me. This man, who struck 
the other, was convinced that day, and became 
an honest man, and so continued till his death 
for aught I know. 

At last Henry Jackson and Henry Roebuck 
came to the meeting, and got on the top of the 
wall also; and as Henry Jackson was declaring, 
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of the divine existence, it reposes there, as in a 
strong tower, which no enemies can conquer, and 
as on an everlasting rock, which no floods can 
wash away. It knows the instructive import of 
that sublime exclamation of the Psalmist, (Ps. 
Ixii. 5,) “ My soul, wait thou ONLY upon God ; 
for my expectation is from him.” 





Some account of the rise of the Society of 
Friends in Cornwood, in Northumberland, 
especially in connexion with the family of 
Cuthbert Wigham, the first individual who 
joined tt there. 

(Continued from page 133.) 


We shall next introduce to the notion of the 
reader some fragments which have been presery- 
ed respecting Cuthbert Wigham’s daughter, 
Mabel Wigham, who did not survive her worthy 
father quite two years. 

Mabel Wigham, the daughter of Cuthbert 
Wigham, was about six years of age when her 
parents were convinced, and the meeting settled 
at Cornwood. In her youth she discovered a 


a parcel of young lusty men came and cast off | warm affection for Friends ; and, as she express- 


their upper coats, and thrust Friends violently 
off the wall. Henry Jackson was heavy, and 
they were very hard set to get him down, but 





ed to some of her near connexions, tender desires 
were raised in ber mind, after an inward ac- 
quaintance with that life and virtue, which she 


they did: I went down and spake to one of | was favored to hear livingly testified of by her 


them, asking him, why he was so uncivil. 


He | worthy father, and by many other Friends, who 


answered, if they let us alone, all the town would | at that time were concerned to visit that meeting ; 


be Quakers. 

But I went to a place of the wall that was 
just before the greatest part of the crowd, and 
getting up, kneeled down on the top of the wall 
before their faces, and all fear of stones or men 
was gone, and I prayed to the Lord by the help 
of the holy Spirit, with a loud voice, and the 
Lord’s power came over all, and the people fell 
in their minds, and were still, and became like 
another people; and Henry Jackson had good 
service awongst them after, and our meeting end- 
ed in great sweetness; and as we rode out of 
town, some blessed us, and seemed very friendly, 
and loving, and never disturbed me after, though 
1 have since been at many meetings there, at 
Jonathan Fisher’s house, who lived and died an 
honest Friend, and left a good savor behind him, 
and his memory is sweet, and there are meetings 
still, and many were convinced there, and at 
Slackhall also, and thereabouts. 

. (To be continued.) 

In the agitations of the present life, beset and 
perplexed as we are with troubles, how natural 
It is to seek earnestly some place of rest! and 
hence it is that we so often reveal our cares and 
perplexites to our fellow-men, and seek comfort 
and support from that source. But the sanctified 


and, being in a good degree preserved in an in- 
nocent frame of mind, attending to the reproofs 
of instruction, she was favored to find the way 
of life ; and was often drawn into solitary places, 
to pour forth her supplications before the Lord, 
that He would, in mercy, make Himself known 
to her, as the good Shepherd of Israel, whose 
voice she might hear, and distinguish from the 
voice of the stranger. 

The fruits of her humble, seeking state of 
mind, soon discovered itself in her growth in 
ardent love to truth and Friends, and in her 
great desire to attend their religious meetings, 
and opportunities for the worship of God at 
home; as also monthly and quarterly meetings : 
in all which she was a good example, by her 
silent, humble waiting upon the Lord; where, 
often in much brokenness of spirit, she dropped 
her silent tears; and the good effects thereof 
were manifested in the melting influence it had 
on others present. 

A few years after her marriage with Thomas 
Wigham, of Limestone, in Cornwood, she ap- 
peared in public testimony, in a few words, 
which were sweet and savory; and by humbly 
depending upon the Lord for renewed strength, 
she came to experience a growth in her gifts; - 
and was drawn to visit the churches, for which 


soul, having experienced the uncertainties of all | service she was qualified in a particular manner; 


human aids, turns instinctively to the great God ; 
and hiding itself in the presence and protection 


being truly a daughter of consolation. For not- 
withstanding her temporal concerns, (having a 
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large family, and being only in low circum- 
stances, ) she firmly trusted in the Lord, who call- 
ed her; and freely left all, and followed him; 
often saying, “ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want.” 

In the year 1762, she visited the meeting in 
Northumberland and Durham; and in 1764, 
after attending a few meetings within the com- 
pass of Durham Quarterly Meeting, she proceed- 
ed to Scotland and Cumberland, where she ap- 
pears to have had extensive service. 


In the year 1766, she visited the northern and 
eastern parts of Yorkshire. In the course of this 
journey, she appears to have felt at times like a 
vessel filled to overflowing ; the power of God so 
presiding over, and covering some of the assem- 
blies, that the everlasting gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, was preached in the power 
and authority thereof; and owned in the souls 
of many, by the gracious descendings of love and 
life amongst them, which led her, as she ex- 
presses it, on the bended knee of body and soul, 
to acknowledge the goodness of God; giving 
glory to Him, who ever remains to be the Author 
of all good. 

She sometimes, according to her sense of the 
states of the people, found it her incumbent duty 
to utter close and hard things ; but it appears to 
have been her watchful desire, to dwell under a 
humble sense of divine mercy, and of gospel love ; 
so as that when required to speak thus closely to 
states, it should neither hurt nor scatter. 


In the year 1769 she proceeded through the 
county of Durham, and the eastern parts of 
Yorkshire, to the Quarterly Meeting at York ; 
after which, by way of Hull, through Lincoln- 
shire, into Norfolk ; and so southwards to London. 
In this journey, she appears to have had good 
service , but her memorandums when travelling 
are in un imperfect, unfinished state. 


In 1775, she removed with her husband and 
family, to within the compass of Newcastle 
Monthly Meeting. They resided for some time 
at Sunderland, and afterwards in the neighbor- 
hood of Newcastle. Her religious service appears 
to have been very acceptable to Friends, where- 
soever she went. 


In 1777 she visited Ireland; on her way at- 
tending the Quarterly Meeting at Lancaster, and 
the Circular Yearly Meeting for the Northern 
Counties, held there. One of the meetings which 
it was her lot to attend, was held in the open air; 
in which several ministers were engaged, labor- 
ing harmoniously in the wisdom of truth. In 
the meeting for conference, the gospel spring 
soon arose, flowing as from vessel to vessel ; yea 
filling even the empty vessels—the careless ones 
* being closely reasoned with. 


In some of the public meetings which she 
thought it her duty to appoint, in the course of 
this journey, she remarks, the gospel of Jesus 
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Christ was preached to the glory of God and 
good of souls. 

On her dying bed she was enabled to look 
back upon her journey through Ireland with 
much comfort. In one of her memorandums 
she commemorates the goodness of her Divine 
Master, who gave her tongue and utterance, 
power and ability, to do His will; adding, “ Glory 
be to His excellent Name, saith my soul.” 


In some places, it was her lot to lay open the 
hidden works of darkness, without having had 
any outward information ; and in the presence of 
some of the Roman Catholic Priesthood, to 
declare the freeness of the gospel ministry ; that 
Christ’s ministers, having received freely, are 
required to give freely. On one of these oc- 
casions, she remarks, “‘ I humbly hope that the 
nobility of the truth was set forth in a clear 
light, to enlighten this dark people, but it was 
trying to myself. My knees bowed in supplica- 
tion, and I do not remember ever being more favor- 
ed with strength and power. The fear of man was 
taken away, and the wisdom and power of truth 
was over all.” 


At Ballitore, she remarks that the morning 
meeting felt very heavy and dull; “ in the after- 
noon, my spirit was set at liberty to declare the 
mighty works of God, and the tender dealings of 
the Lord with his people. The meeting ended 
well, to the comfort of many. Sixty of the 
scholars belonging to Richard Shackleton’s school 
were present.” 

“Visited a widow—a very exercising time, 
wherein I had to speak very closely to the un- 
thinking youth—those who neither number their 
days, nor apply their hearts unto wisdom. After 
this exercising day, I returned to R. Shackle- 
ton’s; but, before supper, I was deeply engaged 
in prayer, both for my own family, and for that 
of R. Shackleton.” 

At Clonmel she writes, “The meetings were 
large, open, and much favored with the Divine 
Master’s consolatory presence, wherein the gospel 
was preached in the demonstration of the Lord’s 
power ; declared and applied to the states of the 
people; many of whom were deeply affected, 
particularly the youth ; for this was as a renewed 
visitation from heaven. In the afternoon, we 
had a solemn opportunity in our friend Samuel 
Grubb’s family, to the eolid satisfaction of many. 
Thus concluded this very memorable day, worthy 
to be remembered with humble gratitude to the 
God and Father of all our mercies, to whom be 
ascribed praise, for he is worthy for ever.” 

In 1799 she visited London and places adja- 
cent, and was favored to return in peace. 

About this time, she addressed the followin 
pertinent Epistle to the Friends of Sunderlan 
Particular Meeting, amongst whom she was for 
some time a resident, being greatly beloved by 
them. 
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An Epistle of Love to Friends of Sunderland Meeting, 
and those who attended the same, though not called 
by our name. 


Dear Friends,—I find an engagement of mind 
to write unto you in this time of my confinement, 
in which you have been brought near to my re- 
membrance, as in times that are past ; when some 
of us both mourned, and, at seasons, rejoiced to- 
gether. But, as the food we partook of in days 
that are past, will not this day nourish the body ; 
neither will the heavenly food, the manna, we 
were concerned to labor for and gather up in 
those times, be sufficient for us to-day; buta 
steady, daily labor in spirit must be maintained, if 
we expect to grow in strength, and to be enabled 
to work the works of righteousness. Therefore 
I call upon you to look to your standing, and to 
the works you are now working, and see what 
progress you are making Zionward ; that as you 
are daily drawing nearer to the close and period 
of your time, you may have the answer of * Well 
done,” in yoursteppings along. I havein much 
love looked towards you, and said in my heart, 
“Remember, O Lord, the little few in that place, 
who love thee above all; be thou pleased to be 
with them in their heavy steppings along ; leave 
them not, but lead them to the springs, and feed 
them with food convenient for them, that they 
may be enabled to stand in the House of the 
God of Israel, in the most trying seasons; and 
bless and praise thy name ;” and that the fruits 
of such may be love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, faith, meekness, temperance: thus 
will they shine to the praise and glory of God. 

When I dwelt among you, it was, and still is, 
my concern, that the above might be, in some 
degree, the possession of your souls. The gather- 
lng power is still the same that ever it was: but, 
Oh! the loss which those sustain who do not 
truly come to Christ, as appears by the words of 
our blessed Saviour to the Jews :—“ Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of me; but 
ye will not come to me that ye might have life.’’ 
Many in this day are also searching the Scrip- 
tures, in hopes of finding life in them, but come 
not to the Author of life. Others among you 
endeavor to have the outside in good order, but 
there is a want of obedience to the voice of Christ. 
There are others that are striving against inward 
convictions, persuading themselves that there is 
but little in this, or that, or the other thing re- 
quired of them; which tends greatly to their 
harm, and obstructs their religious progress. 
Others are desirous to appear in the sight of men 
In great grandeur ; to such I say, though it may 

in your power to do it with justice to your- 
selves and others, yet I earnestly advise you to 
dwell under the humbling power of the Lord; and 
then he would exalt you in due season, to his 
own praise. For it is profitable to know the band 
of the Lord upon us, to wean our minds from 
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those things which are inconsistent with the 
purity of our principles ; and to know our hearts 
prepared for the seed of the kingdom; and by 
the preparation of the Divine hand to be made 
useful in our day and time ; seeing the time will 
overtake us when nothing short of this and the 
comfortable reflection of a well-spent life can 
yield true peace. . 

The cry of my mind is, “ Spare thy people a 
little while ; help them to renew their strength, 
before they go hence and be seen no more.” 
Strive, you beloved youth, to exceed one another 
in every virtue, in every good work, with all 
modesty, humility, prudence, condescension, and 
love. Such as are in love with our principles, I 
entreat to keep close to the purity of them, and 
you will be safely taught; and only join with 
the truth, and not with those who do not walk ia 
the truth ; but as the Apostle said, ‘‘ Come, have 
fellowship with us, for truly our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son, Christ 
Jesus ” 

The hearty prayer of my soul for you, as for 
myself, is, that we may all endeavor to get upon 
the right foundation of the faithful, which is a 
tried one: but Oh! the wicked, though they 
may fly to the hills and to the mountains of an 
empty profession to hide them from the wrath 
of an angry God, it will not avail. I believe the 
time is approaching, when the rod that has long 
been shaken, will fall heavily upon this nation 
and people : happy will it be for those who have 
a friend, a counsellor, a protector, in such a try- 
ing day, to whom they can thus address them- 
selves—“ O Lord, thou that knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I love thee more than all; 
that I count all things but as dross and dung, 
that I might be thine, and what thou wouldst 
have me to be. Bless, O Father, and increase 
my faith, that I may live and die valiantly for 
thy cause: that so 1 may be thine in the day 
when thou makest up thy jewels. Grant, O 
Lord, that this may be the bappy experience of 
thy faithful ones, and of many who are not yet 
acquainted with, or brought into obedience to 
thy still small voice, which thou wilt cause.them 
to hear.” 

Blessed be thy Holy name, throngh thy be- 
loved Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ, for ever 
more.—Amen. Mase WIGHAM. 

(To be continued.) 


SILENCE AT HOME. 


Let parents talk much and talk well at home. A 
father who is habitually silent in his house, may 
be in many respects, a wise man ; but he is not 
wise ia his silence. We sometimes-see parents, 
who are the life of every company which they enter, 
dull, silent, uninteresting at home, among the 
children. If they have not mental activity 
and mental stores sufficient for both, let them 
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first provide for their own household. Ireland 
exports beef and wheat, and lives on potatoes ; 
and they fare as poorly who reserve their social 
charms for companions abroad, and keep their 
dullness for home consumption. It is better to 
instruct children and make them happy at home, 
than it-is to charm strangers, or amuse friends. 
A silent hoyse is a dull place for young people, 
a place from which they will escape, if they can. 
They will talk,or think, of being “‘shutup” there ; 
and the youth who does not love home is in dan- 
ger. Make home, then, a cheerful and pleasant 
spot. Light it up with cheerful, instructive 
conversation. Father, mother, talk your best. 


—~+~<10> > 
(Selected.) 
BIRTH FROM ABOVE. 


Birth means formation. The progress of every 
created thing is through the gates of birth. It 
is not a process, as we inaccurately suppose, that 
is limited to the animal kingdom and to man, 
but runs through all the lower departments of 
nature, as well. 

Every blind spherule of mineral matter is ges- 
tated into geometrical shape, through the laws 
of crystallization, as truly as the young of the 
animal through the laws of animal formation. 
When the vegetable soul in the planted seed 
parts asunder its envelope and pushes its green 
blade into air and life, it is born into this world 
by essentially the same process as our babes are 
born. In filling the cycle of its growth, the 
plant may be said to have several births. Its 
growth is not a continuous developement. The 
fruit does not come from the seed by a simple 
and regular progression, but it is reached through 
certain well-defined and clearly marked stages or 
steps; first the stem, branches, and leaves, next 
the blossom, finally the fruit, Each stage is the 
development of a new set of powers,—the birth 
of a new organism in the plant. At first it is a 
mere stem and leaf. If you watch a plant dur- 
ing the spring and early summer, to appearance 
it lives for the sole purpose of enlarging its stem 
and multiplying its leaves; and were we our- 
selves to live no longer, we should conclude, and 
allowably so, that its growth was completed in 
this process. Soon, however, the production of 
foliage is found to be only a preparatory step. 
As the season advances, another class of organs 
appear. The development of stem and leaf 
abates, and the plant covers itself with blossoms. 
And, lastly, the blossoms yield to fruit and seed 
again. From the first, the buds, blossoms, and 
fruit were all in the seed, as integral parts of its 
idea, but only as possibilities,—as embryos.— 
They cannot be said to have any existence until 
they are formed or born, and emerge into the 
light and air of the world. It would therefore 
be strictly correct for the botanist or the garden- 
er to say of a seed, that it must pass through 
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successive stages of development,—that it must 
be born again and again before it can perfect its 
destiny. It is just sowith man. Through phy- 
sical birth he only enters into instinctive, sen- 
sual life. 

The new-born babe can eat and sleep like any 
other animal, but he has no thoughts; he does 
not reason, and he does not love. He gives no 
evidence of mind These faculties are latent and 
unformed as yet; and he must be born again and 
again before he can enter the manly life of re- 
sponsibility, of reason, and of will. 

But no one of these changes, whether of the 
plant, the animal, or the merely natural life of 
man, is the birth referred to in our text,—the 
birth “from above.” For these changes do not 
lift the creature upwards. They are horizontal, 
rather than ascending developments of life, end- 
ing on the same plane whence they begun. The 
birth from above belongs to the higher life of 
man. 

Man alone, while he absorbs and repeats all 
the changes of nature below him; while he re- 
produces all the births and experiences of the 
mineral kingdom in his osseous or bony frame- 
work, of the vegetable kingdom in his fleshy or- 
ganism, of the animal kingdom in his nervous 
structure ;—while, I say, man is thus the regal 
self-hood to which all these kingdoms point, and 
in which they all melt and fuse, all nature con- 
fessing itself resumed and epitomized in man, he 
has superadded another faculty, which makes 
him a fit child of God, lifts him into full ac- 
knowledgment of the Infinite, and at once ex- 
presses all the distance between human history 
and mere animal growth, between man’s eternal 
progress and nature’s eternal immobility ; between 
the starry splendors of human aspiration and the 
dull, ungenial fires of mere brute community. 

Man alone can rise from nature into spiritual 
life through the “birth from above.’? Foldings 
are wrapped about us, nature within nature, life 
within life, hiding the ovaries of the noblest 
spiritual powers, which must yet come forth, and 
be born, and unfold themselves through the infi- 
nite ages. Spiritual capacities have we, through 
which, when opened, a power which is out of us 
and about us sends its eternal utterances into our 
inmost being. 

Not more surely does man’s sensuous nature 
open outward and downward, relating itself to 
all mineral, all vegetable, all animal forms, than 
a finer faculty opens inward and upward, through 
which he is brought in contact with God, and 
receives ceaseless communications from Him. 
“‘ Not more surely do the organs of sense bring 
into his ear the sound of waters, or over his 
brow the breath of breezes, than his spiritual 
sense admits to his soul the aura of heaven, ana 
the still and awful beatings from the heart of 
God.” There is in human nature, and in that 
alone, a germ or capacity made, from the begin- 
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ning, receptive of the Divine Spirit, and opening 
upwards towards the spiritual world, even as the 
plant is receptive of the light and the heat of the 
solar beams, and opens upwards towards the sun- 
shine in which it warms and grows. The animal 
can never know a superior inspiration to that 
which his nature devolves upon him, as it devolved 
upon all his progenitors. He is void of spiritual 
consciousness, incapable of transcending the natu- 
ral plane, or of preferring an infinite good to a 
finite one. 

But this is the eternal distinction of man, 
‘that the entire sparkling and melodious uni- 
verse of sense is but the appanage of his nature, 
is but the furniture of his proper life,” while the 
inmost of his soul can be vivified by infinite love, 
and made lustrous with the splendors of God, 
through the birth that is from above. 

The stone, the horse, or the lily which fills the 
worshipping air with its dazzling sheen, has only 
a natural existence, essentially finite and perish- 
able. It is a creature of time and space, outside 
of all immediate relation to God, and all spiritual 
lift above the dead level of sense, and never ex- 
isting by virtue of its inward commerce with in- 
finite Goodness and Truth. 

But the opulence of man’s nature is such,—it 
is so veritably grand and august, so filled with 


inward being, so woven upon the substance of sounds reach and impress us. 


God,—that when we throw off nature as we drop 
our garments from us at night, and all other 
things find their ending, our distinctive human 
life only finds its true beginning. This interior 


life of man is spoken of by Jesus in his Gospel | 


under various names, as ‘‘the treasure laid up in 
heaven, which neither moth nor rust can cor- 
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we may consider the trades, the arts, the profes- 
sions, the sciences, each as kingdoms. And 
rising yet higher, we may in Scripture phrase 
term all that superb field of spiritual relations 
which link us to God in a nearness more profound 
than to our own bodies, as “ the kingdom of God.” 

Now how do we enter any of these kingdoms ? 
Is it not by being “born” into them? ls it 
not by having some sense or faculty, correspond- 
ing to the kingdom and capable of receiving im- 
pressions from it, developed out of the germ state 
into formation, birth, and life? A man can only 
enter the kingdom of light through that part of 
his nature which is fitted to receive impressions 
from the light,—through the sense of sight,— 
through the organism of the eye. If that sense 
has never been born into actual formation and 
life, the man can never enter the kingdom of light. 

Of all that mighty ocean of sunshine which on 
a long summer day floods the earth miles deep 
with its solar tides, the blind man has no more 
sensation than the rock upon our coast of the 
ocean’s tide and surge. He stands without that 
kingdom, for the sense by which alone he enters 
it is unborn within him. We can only enter the 
kingdom of sound, with its boundless and ines- 
timable wealth of human speech and many-voiced 
harmony, through the sense of heariug, by which 
And he in whom 
that sense is wanting and unborn caunot enter 
the kingdom ofsound. So weenter the kingdom 
of odors, of taste, and of touch, through the birth 
and growth of those senses in us which can receive 
impressions from those kingdoms, and only thus. 

The same law applies to the kingdoms of 
mental truth. The peasant or the clown travels 


rupt;” as the “pearl of great price,” to purchase | up and down over the surface of the earth; he 


which a man “sold all that he had;” as the 
“one thing needful;” as the “kingdom of Hea- 
ven,” or the “kingdom of God.” Jesus declared 
that a man must be “born from above,”’—that 
is, he must be born into this kingdom, before he 
can see it, or enter it, or possess it. 

And this announcement, like so many other 
of his teachings, is not the deep and impenetra- 
ble mystery that theologians would make it, but 
the concise presentation of a simple, well- 
understood, and universal law. It is not even a 
figurative statement, but a literal fact. 

It is the utterance of a great truth in harmony 
with, and illustrated by, the method and manner 
in which we gain all our knowledge. Any great 
division of things, or any large system of truths, 
is called in common language akingdom. Thus 
the three great divisions of natural forms are 
termed the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms. And we sometimes speak of the great 
kingdoms of the atmosphere, the ether, the elec- 
tric and magnetic auras, or the denser forms of 
solids and fluids. We speak of the kingdoms of 
sound, of light, of odors, of taste, or of touch. 
On turning from the material world to the mind, 


sees beneath him the steadfast soil, and above 
his head the mighty westering arch over which 
the sun is slowly rolling. The same Divine 
handwriting is uorolled before his unobservant 
eyes that meets the exploring gaze of Liebig, 
Lyell, or Agassiz. But he cannot enter the 
wondrous kingdoms of chemical, geological, and 
astronomical truth. His scientific mind is un- 
born ; he has no faculty formed and active within 
him that can commune with this class of truths, 
and see their varied relations and revelations. 
He cannot map and measure the blue dome above 
him. The solid substances of nature will not fly 
apart at his uninstructed touch, and reveal the 
secrets of their affinities. Nor will the hardened 
leaves of the earth’s crust yield up to his rude 
questioning the hoary secrets of geologic history. 
There is no way for him to enter the varied 
kingdoms of scientific knowledge, but by the 
birth and growth of that part of his nature which 
corresponds to those kingdoms and is fitted to 
commune with them. The kingdom of Godisa 
spiritual kingdom. It is composed of all those 
spiritual and celestial influences which form the 
wealthy bond of angelic union, which are the 
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life-blood of heaven, and which will make man 
the image and likeness of his Divine Original. 
He is fitted to possess and enjoy this heavenly 
inheritance—this kingdom of God—as fully as 
he is fitted to possess and enjoy the lower king- 
doms of matter and of mind. He has spiritual 
powers within him fitted to receive impressions 
from the “ kingdom of God,” as the eye, the ear, 
the taste, the smell, the touch, are fitted to re- 
ceive impressions from the kingdom of matter, 
or as the mental powers are fitted to receive im- 
pressions from the varied realms of scientific 
truths. 

And as your senses must first be formed and 
your scientific faculties be developed before you 
can enter the respective kingdoms to which they 
lead, so your spiritual powers must be born, and 
grow into habitual and controlling use, before 
you can pass into the kingdom of God. You 
cannot see it, nor enter it, without being “born 
from above.” 

Jesus, then, in declaring the solemn and irre- 
vocable conditions of our entrance into the king- | 


things,—if, undeterred by frequent, nay, inces- 
sant defeats, we still struggle on, rising, like 
David, with new energy after every fall, and 
clinging closer to the Lord’s outstretched arm,— 
we shall find the Holy Spirit, and the kingdom 
of God, becoming more and more blessedly and 
thrillingly reaZ to our consciousness. Little by 
little our selfish aims and ends will be rooted up 
and cast out, and we will find the work of the 
higher birth—the work of the soul’s regeneration 
—going gradually on to its blessed completeness, . 

Day by day, while walking and working on 
the earth, and fulfilling every duty of the natu- 
ral life with a more finished faithfulness and a 
fuller fidelity, we shall feel that we are living in 
two worlds, mingling with men, and communing 
with Heaven. And when @od’s band of angels 
shall close round us, and at the touch of death 
the frail walls of matter that now shut us in 
shall fall away, our eyes shall open and our feet 
shall stand amid the unveiled and lustrous and 
unimaginable glories of the kingdom of God! 

E. M. W. 


dom of Heaven, stated no single and arbitrary| - 


fact, but a universal law, confirmed by our expe- 
rience of the manner in which we gain all our 
knowledge. 

Man can only receive what his open, living 
faculties fit him to receive,—what his developed 
powers can bring him into free and open relation 
with. This, and only this. Thus we see that 
there is a fixed law, rooted in human nature and 
human life, that we must be born into every 
kingdom of Truth, whether of matter, of mind, 
or of heaven, or we cannot enter into it. Do 
you ask now how this birth from above can be 
accomplished by us? How can those sweet and 
awful senses within us be opened, through which 
as through a channel the finite human bosom is 
brought into perfect accord and oneness with the 
infinite Divine Love, making even our despised 
bodies the adequate and ample temple of God, 
and gathering up with every throb of our natu- 
ral lives the infinite forces of Deity, as wheat is 
gathered up in a sheaf? 

Jesus answers this question in words so clear 
and so concise that all men can treasure them up 
and walk by them forever. ‘Except a man be 
born from above, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God,’—thus he states the law. ‘‘Ifthou 
wouldst enter into eternal life, keep the com- 
mandments,”—thus he points out the way.— 
“ All of the commandments are included in this, 
Thou shalt love the Lord with thy whole heart 
and thy neighbor as thyself,”—thus he shows us 
what is meant by the commandments. He cov- 
ers the whole infinite sphere of religion, of Hea- 
ven, and of God, by the one word, Love. 

The law of Love is the sure entrance and the 
only entrance into eternal life. If we with 
hearty consent and co-operation strive to keep 
this law supremely, in least and in greatest 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 19th, 1860, 


Marnigep,—At the residence of the bride’s mother, 
with the approbation of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, 
on the 7th of 3d mo., last, Joseph Hartem to Apsr 
Ann Canter, all of Harford Co., Md. 

In the publication of the marriage of Jos. Harlan in 
our issue of 4th mo. 7th, it was prioted Hannah 
instead of Abby. 


eee 


Dirp,--On the 29th ultimo, at the residence of her 
son, Joshua Russell, near New Market, Frederick co., 
Maryland, Saran Russext, in the 90th year of her 
age. 

eShe was a member of Pipe Creck Monthly Meeting, 
and her remains were interred in Friends’ burying 
ground at Bush Creek, on the Ist inst. 


,—In New York City, 3d mo. 10th, Apert D. 
Ray, son of David and Lydia M. Ray, of Chatham, 
Columbia co., N. Y., aged 23 years and 3 months. 
The following sentences selected from among his 
writings, seem to his friends particularly appropriate: 
‘Earth has its loved ones—but time shrouds them for 
the grave.” “Time leaves few bright flowers un- 
placked by her own hand.” 


——, In Upper Makefield, on the 1st of 5th month, 
1860, of an affection of the lungs, Mary ELiay, 
daughter of Preston and Macree P. Eyre, aged 16 years, 
7 months and 27 days, a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 


——_—_—_.~<46—-2 ——— 


“Your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things.—Mat. vi. 33. 


Though spoken originally by Jesus regarding 
temporal things, this may be taken as a motto 
for the child of God, amid all the changing 
vicissitudes of his changing history. How it 
should lull all misgivings, silence all murmur: 
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ings, lead to lowly, unquestioning submissiveness. 
“My Heavenly Father knoweth that I have need 
of all these things.” 

Where can a child be safer or better than in 
a father’s hand? Where can the believer be 
better than in the hands of his God? We are 
poor judges of what is best; we are under safe 
guidance with infallible wisdom. If we are 
tempted in a moment of rash presumption to say, 
“ All these things are against me,’’ let this 
“ word” rebuke the hasty and unworthy surmise. 
Unerring wisdom and fatherly love have pro- 
nounced all to be “ needful.” 

My soul, is there aught that is disturbing thy 
peace? Are providences dark, or crosses heavy ? 
Are spiritual props removed, creature comforts 
curtailed, gourds smitten and withered like 
grass? write on each, “your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.”” It was 
He who increased thy burden. Why? “ It was 
needed.” It was He who smote down thy clay 
idol. Why? “It was needed.” It was sup- 
planting Himself; He had to remove it. It was 
He who crossed thy worldly schemes, marred 
thycherished hopes. Why? “It was needed.” 
There was a lurking thorn in the coveted path ; 
there was some higher spiritual blessing in re- 
version. ‘ He prevented” thee with the bless- 
ings of His goodness. 


Seek to cherish a spirit of more child-like con- 
fidence in thy Heavenly Father’s will. Thou 
art not left unbefriended and alone to buffet the 
storms of the wilderness. Thy Marahs as well 
as thy Elims are appointed by Him. 

A gracious pillar-cloud is before thee, follow 


it through sunshine and storm. He may “ lead 
thee about,” but he will not lead thee wrong. 
unutterable tenderness is the characteristic of 
all His dealings. ‘‘ Blessed be his name,” says 
a tried believer, “‘ He maketh my feet like hind’s 
feet,” (literally ‘“equalleth” them,) “he equalleth 
= for every precipice, every ascent, every 
eap. 


—————_46 > —___ 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF QUAMINO 
BUCCAU. 


By Wittiam J. ALLINSON. 
(Concluded from page 139.) 


During the prevalence of cholera, in the sum- 
mer of 1849, he was earnest in his endeavors to 
lmpress upon others the lesson which he be- 
lieved to be designed by that awful dispensation. 
‘The Master is in our midst,’’ said he, “stirring 
us up to put us in remembrance.” About 
this time he beautifully expressed his desire, 
. calmly to sink into the Divine will.” 

4 Seventh month 6tb, of this year, he said, 

It is a great thing to have religion. It is 
good in sickness, and it is good in health. It 
Sometimes appears to me, as I sit here and medi- 
tate upon it, like a man in debt. If he feels 


that he has the means to pay his debt, he longs 
to see de man. If he is unable to pay, he don’t 
want to see him. If my feelings don’t deceive 
me, I want to meet my Redeemer.” 

Shortly afterward, speaking of the evidences 
of evil around us, he said, “‘God is his own In- 
terpreter and my Comforter, and he will make 
all things plain.” He referred to his pains, say- 
ing, “The Lord is the Physicianer—he has a 
balm for every wound. It seems, as I sit here, 
I have a view over Jordan. We must pass Jor- 
dan’s swelling flood, and then we’ll be in the 
promised land.” 

In reference to his blindness, he said, ‘“‘ The 
Lord tells us, he is the light and life. He gave 
me a little knowledge, before he took my sight 
from me.” And he proceeded, with touching 
meekness and resignation, to rehearse some 
Scripture passages, from which he deduced that, 
with his natural sight and comprehension, he 
had never been able to conceive the half of the 
glory which should be revealed, or to form a 
conception of the “ good things” held in store, 
even for so poor a creature as he considered him- 
self to be. “ How longI have to remain in this 
state,” he exclaimed, “the Lord knows. [ 
resign myself in his hands and to his wisdom.” 
Then raising his hands, and rolling upwards his 
sightless orbs, he ejaculated, “ Please to keep me 
submitted to thy will! I sometimes,” added he, 
“tell of my privations, but not to complain or 
to murmur at his blessed will. Oh, the Lord 
moves with me so beautiful! And then, while 
I sit here, and can’t do anything, how he has 
moved round in the hearts of the friends to pro- 
vide fur me. I trust the Lord has enabled me 
to seek and to find his face and favor.” As his 
visitor, having left the room, paused at the outer 
door, Quamino, supposing himself quite alone, 
and unobserved, clasped his hands with raptur- 
ous expressions ; and the last words overheard 
at this time were, ‘‘ What better t’ing can the 
Lord put into our hearts, than to have love one 
to another !” 

Being extremely illiterate, his language was 
often incoherent ; and he not unfrequently labor- 
ed in vain to find fitting phrases fully to convey 
the thoughts he was anxious to express. ‘ Oh, 
my dear,” said he, “there’s none knows but 
the Lord, and that’s my comfort, that he knows 
my desire to deal justly with myself. Qh, if I 
could only find words to express my feeling, that 
I have when I’m alone—and yet I don’t feel that 
I’m alone either.” Yet his thoughts were often 
clothed in language so beautiful, that it is to be 
regretted that so much has faded from memory. 
The expressions given in this narrative, and 
marked as quotations, are accurately. recorded, 
without embellishment. 

He listened with much interest to the narra- 
tive of Paul Cuffee, whom he remembered with 
much affection and respect, and spoke of his meet- 
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ing with the colored people of Burlington, which 
resulted in the formation of a highly beneficial 
society among them. His inquiries were fre- 
quent after the health and labors of the venera- 
ble S. G. from whom he had often received sub- 
stantial kindness. “Mr. G.’’ said he, “ can’t 
lay down, and mould and rust—the must 
be up and doing—May the Lord brace him up !” 

Ninth month, 6th, he said, “ My views are 
greater than I can express! It seems to me we 
must be something in the Divine sight. He cares 
for us and provides for us. But he is all in all, 
and over all. He leads us by his Spirit. He 
don’t compel us, but he enables us! What are 
we? Weare no more than the insects in the 
air. Why, what makes you say so, Quamino ?” 
continued he, as holding a colloquy with him- 
self. ‘‘ Why, take the air from us, and we fall. 
He upholds us. He gives us length of days, 
and yet it is but a span at last. But where we 
go, it’s duration. Here we fail, but there we 
fail not. Oh, my blessed Saviour, teach me, oh 
teach me the measure of my days, that [ may 
turn my thoughts more to it! Here I sit sigh- 
ing and groaning by myself. My thoughts lead 
me, but [ can’t comprehend my own thoughts. 
But I trust in the Lord that he’ll prepare me and 
keep meuntothe end. I feel my short comings ; 


my mind is often drawn away from my meditating 


on my blessed Master, by the noises around me, 
even when I’m reposing on his breast.”’ 

A few days subsequently, he said to a friend, 
speaking of his mental conflict, “ He enables me to 
bearit with patience—he seems to moveit on me 
so,—and then he moves it away. Oh, lady, I 
can’t find words to tell it.” Proceeding to refer 
to his feeling of spiritual need, he added, “I 
can’t want, nother—only I want to land on that 
blessed shore, where sighing and parting are no 
more.” 

A few days after this, he was seized with pa- 
ralysis, and for days was unable to converse in- 
telligibly ; to quote his own expression, “I 
can’t fetch the words as I want them.” Yet his 
heavenly-mindedness was conspicuous through his 
suffering, and when he revived, his sense of 
gratitude (though he had felt that it was far bet- 
ter to depart and be with Christ,) was keen, and 
his conversation was in Heaven. 

Eleventh month 25th, 1849.—Being inquired 
of concerning his health, he replied that he could 
not wish to be better—that he was “so com- 
posed in mind, so calm and peaceable.” ‘Oh 
the glorious prospects I have in view! I can’t 
see anything of this world, but there seems to 
be a hovering around me.” He quoted the 
passage (a favorite one with him), “Let not 
your heart be troubled—you believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me—’ and added, “That seems 
to remain with me. If the heart is composed to 
his will, what can trouble us! Blessed Master, 
please to give me an insight into thy will!” At 


| 


his request Doctor P. who was present, read to 
him the 14th of John, and a Psalm. Quamino 
sat with a reverent countenance, expressive of 
holy serenity and awe—occasionally evincing, by 
brief remarks, his heartfelt appreciation of the 
comfort conveyed by various remarkable passa- 
ges. At the close of the reading, he expressed 
the comfort and strength conveyed to him by 
the gracious promises contained in Holy Writ, 
and in “ meditating upon the Divine mercies 
and promises.” ‘ How long, oh, my dear Sa- 
viour!”” he exclaimed; and dwelt with much 
emotion upon the gentle dealings of the Lord 
with him in his presentinfirm state. ‘“ He is the 
Way, and the Truth, and the Life—He is all in 
all: and he spoke emphatically of the comfort 
and strength which it afforded him to hear the 
Sacred Scriptures—portions of which were fre- 
quently read to him by the Physician above re- 
ferred to, and by other individuals : and, at such 
times, his instructive comments and pious re- 
marks afforded ample compensation to the reader, 
in the realization of the proverb, “‘ He that 
watereth, shall be watered also himself.” 
During his latter years, he was often visited by 
pious individuals, who were led to his abode to 
derive instruction, and to impart encouragement, 
and sometimes pecuniary aid. Many strangers 
of this description, on entering his apartment, 
found him to be “ as unknown, yet well known.” 
On one of these occasions, he remarked, in his 
quaint, peculiar way—“ It is a great blessing to 
be visited wid friends, and not wid foes and ene- 
mies. And den we can comfort one another wida 
few words, and dese few words dey remain layin’ 
on de breast many days, and dey stay dere, likea 
refreshment and a nourishing.” A few months 
before his decease, he was visited by the benevo- 
lent J. C. then on his return from his second mis- 
sion to the West Indies. Quamino spoke to him of 
his religious experiences, and the comforts and 
consolations he had found in the Gospel, “ ever 
since,” said he, “I received the Gift.” His 
guest being intensely interested, and disposed to 
test more fully whether he spoke of that which 
he knew and had handled, took his hand affee- 
tionately, and bending over him, inquired, 
“ And what is that Girt, Quamino?” “ Oh, 
Sir,” exclaimed, or rather shouted the aged 
saint, “it’s unspeakable, and FULL OF GLORY? 
It lightens all the mind within.” ‘ Ah,” said 
his visitor, aside, “ he understands all about it.” 
The writer of these notes called upon him early 
in the morning of 11th mo. 19th, 1850. ‘The 
old man was sitting in his chair, and did not 
know of his visitor’s approach, till his hand was 
laid upon his forehead, when he burst into tears, 
and gave his friend an earnest welcome. It was 
designed to read to him from the sacred volume, 
but the conversation soon took such a turn as to 
render this unnecessary. His spirit seemed to 
attain an unusual elevation even for him, and 
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already to enter upon the eternal employ of the 
redeemed. His tongue was eloquent with re- 
joicing praises of Him who had made him meet for 
an inheritance with the saints in light. ‘ Glory 
be to my blessed Master!” he cried again and 
again, clasping his hands with the unrestrained 
enthusiasm of an artless and overjoyed child. 
He spoke much of the wonderful works of the 
Creator—of the heavenly bodies whose move- 
ments baffled his powers of comprehension, as he 
sat and “mused” upon them; and his counte- 
nance brightened with asortof ecstacy, as he was 
told he might very soon know more about 
these wonders of Creation, than could be con- 
ceived of by us. 

On this occasion, as indeed in almost every 
interview, he devoutly expressed his thankful- 
ness, that although deprived of sight, his reason 
and memory were spared to him. And this was 
remarkably the case to the last moment. His 
visitor, on taking leave, found it difficult to dis- 
engage his hands and arms from his affectionate 
embraces, and he left him in a state of rapture 
which seemed truly 

‘“‘ As ifthe pure and blessed light, 
From off the eternal altar flowing, 

Were bathing, in its upward flight, 
The spirit to its worship going.” 

“My dear friend’s been to visit me once 
more !”’ he exclaimed repeatedly after this part- 
ing. This was his last conversation with any 
one, with the exception of a few words to his sou 
and his attendant. In the night he called his 
son to minister to him; and with his mental 
powers apparently clear to the last, and conscious 
that his end had arrived, he soon died with con- 
gestion of the heart—the physician, who prompt- 
ly answered to the call, only arriving in time to 
Witness the desertion of the clay tenement, by 
the purified and enfranchised spirit. 


ge 
From the N, Y. Evening Post. 
JAPAN AND ITS FOREIGN POLICY. 


Though the embassy now on its way to this 
country is the first that has ever been sent to any 
professedly Christian nation by the central Gov- 
ernment of Japan, yet it has been preceded by 
one other, only emanating from a different source. 
The facts in connection with that event are in- 
teresting at the present moment, and the lessons 
conveyed by them important at all times. Let 
us set out by observing that while that Govern- 
ment resembles the Chinese to some extent in its 
foreign policy, the differenee in most other re- 
spects is striking. The two nations belong to 
races essentially different; their languages are 
4s unlike as Sanscrit and Cherokee, and their 
forms of government as diverse as the patriarchal 
and feudal. The native of Japan considers it 


an insult to be even compared with John China- 
man. 
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The exclusion of Europeans for so many ages 
by the Japanese was also owing to different 
causes from those operating on their western 
neighbors. In the one case the imperial policy 
aimed at fostering agriculture, to the discourage- 
ment of foreign commerce; in the other, its ob- 
ject was simply self preservation against conquest 
by more powerful nations. The one people have 
uniformly evinced an unwillingness to accept the 
ideas or improvements of more advanced com- 
munities; the other have been as invariably 
ready to take advantage of every oportunity to 
learn, until they felt that, with Christian science 
and art, the Christian religion was to be intro- 
duced ; and, with the latter, national subjugation 
and ultimate extinction would follow. While 
regretting a result which has kept a generous 
people so long in seclusion and comparative 
darkness, let due credit be awarded to the pat- 
riotic and far-seeing policy which dictated it. 
The convenient doctrine that the “ earth is the 
Lord’s ; that He has given it to the saints; that 
we are the saints; therefore, let us take posses- 
sion,” was by no means confined to the early 
Puritan settlers of New England. It was a 
principle universally acted upon three or four 
centuries ago, whenever the ability to enforce it 
existed. 

When the Portuguese first reached those 
shores, accompanied by missionaries of the Society 
of Jesus, about A. D. 1549, Japan, like Germany, 
was divided into a large number of petty princi- 
palities, owing fealty to the emperor, whose 
authority, however, was often little more than 
nominal. If weareto credit the accounts, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier and his immediate assistants were of- 
ten endowed with the power of performing the most 
stupendous miracles. At all events, theirearnest- 
ness and boldness, the austerity of their lives, 
joined to the superior knowledge and tact which 
they possessed, soon had the effect of commend- 
ing their doctrines to a number of the great 
vassals of the empire, especially on the southern 
island. 

When Louis Alymeda first paid a visit to the 
princes of Kiu-siu, they almost quarrelled for the 
honor of his acquaintance and granting the first 
establishment for the new faith. Portuguese set- 
tlements, accordingly, sprang up at numerous 
points, Nagasaki among others, and the work of 
proselytism went on at a rapid rate for nearly 
forty years, until it was estimated that the number 
of native Christians approached two million souls. 
Among these were the princes of Omura, Gotto, 
Bungo, and Arima. The conversion of Sumitanda, 
the first chieftain who embraced Christianity, was 
especially propitious, as his death proved the 
signal for those disasters which ultimately over- 
whelmed them. 

The imperial throne was at that time filled by 
the celebrated Taiko Sama, who had risen from 
the humblest position, and who possessed an 
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unusual amount of penetration and decision of 
character. Observing the progress of the Span- 
iards in the Philippines, and urged forward by 
the priests of the ancient religions, his predecessor 
had begun to show marked dislike towards the 
missionaries. Fearful of bad consequences, the 
Christian princes, in 1584, decided to send an 
embassy to the Pope and the King of Spain ; ac- 
cordingly, four Japanese of the highest rank were 
forthwith despatched on that errand. They were 
favorably received at Rome and Madrid, traversed 
the greater part of Italy and Spain, and returned 
highly delighted with their treatment and what 
they had seen. 

Unfortunately, a short time afterward Sumit- 
anda died, and affairs began to wear a gloomy as- 
pect. The Emperor despatched two commis- 
sioners to Father Cuello, vice provincial, asking 
why the Christians were forcing their creed on 
subjects of the Empire ? why they had destroyed 
temples and persecuted the bonzes? why they 
consumed useful animals for food ? and why they 
carried away his subjects and sold them in India 
as slaves? To some of these, evasive awswers 
were returned ; but the first and last were ad- 
mitted. Indeed, the Fathers boasted of having 
levelled three thousand temples or other idolatrous 
edifices to the ground. An edict against pro- 
pagating the new faith followed, and in 1587 
some twenty-five or thirty persons were executed. 
All the missionaries at the same time were ex- 
pelled, and forbidden to return to the country. 

That storm blew past, and again the Fathers 
entered upon their work, with comparative indif- 
ference on the part of the central Government. 
In 1590 it burst forth a second time, when over 
twenty-thousand Christians were put to death in 
various ways. The leaders of the Jesuits had 
plunged deeply into intrigues, and the attempts 
made by the Portuguese to fortify Nagasaki had 
excited the utmost alarm at headquarters. Per- 
secution recommenced in 1797, when several 
priests were crucified. Shortly afterwards the 
Dutch appeared as new actors on the scene. 
Their intense hatred to Spain and the Pope 
whetted their natural avariciousness, and a most 
bitter rivalry fcr the commerce of Japan was the 
necessary consequence. 

The errors committed by Portuguese priests 
were duly turned to account, and every means 
made use of to inflame the native mind against 
the Catholic religion. When the last massacre 
took place, and thirty-seven thousand Christians 
were butchered at the sack of Simmabarra, on 
the 12th of April, 1637, the walls were battered 
down by Dutch cannon! Since that date the 
Catholic religion has never dared to show itself 
in those islands, and no people except the Dutch 
have been allowed to trade there. 

Even the faithlessness and rapacity of these 
traders, who submitted to trample upon the 
symbol of Christianity and abjured its Founder, 





subjected themselves to a fate little better. They 
were required to pull down their factories because 
built of too costly materials and bearing the date 
of the Christian era. In spite of every attem 
to propitiate the Japanese, they were treated with 
greater indignities and their privileges still fur. 
ther restricted, until only one island ({Decima) 
was open to their vessels. This spot—640 by 
240 feet—was duly fenced in, and beyond its 
limits no Christian dared to venture under the 
penalty of death. Spies watched every move. 
ment made, and recorded every word uttered, 
At last only asolitary Dutch ship every year wag 
permitted to make the sorry pilgrimage, and the 
trade, previously to Commodore Perry’s expedi. 
tion, had dwindled down to almost nothing. 


— 


AFFLICTION. 


’Mid pleasure, plenty, and succegs, 
Freely we take from him who lends; 
We boast the blessings we possess, 
Yet scarcely thank the One who sends. 
But let affliction pour its smart— 
How soon we quail beneath the rod! 
With shattered pride and prostrate heart, 
We seek the long forgotten God. 
Let Him but smite us, soon we bleed, 
And tremble like a fragile reed ; 
Then do we learn, and own, and feel 
The Power that wounds, alone can heal. 
Exiza Coox’s Meats. 


sessilis 
TWO WAYS TO LIVE ON EARTH. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


There are two ways to live on eartb, 
Two ways to judge—to act—to view: 
For all things here have double birth— 
’ A right and wrong—a false and true. 


Give me the house where kindness seeks 

To make that sweet which seemeth small; 
Where every lip in fondness speaks, 

And every mind hath care for all. 


Whose inmates live in glad exchange 
Of pleasure free from vain expense ; 

Whose thoughts beyond their means ne’er range, 
Nor wise denials give offence. 


Who in a neighbor’s fortune find 
No wish, no impulse to complain ; 

Who feel not—never felt—the miad 
To envy yet another’s gain. 


Who dream not of the mocking tide 
Ambition’s foiled endeavor meets— 
The bitter pangs of wounded pride, 
No fallen power that shuns the streets. 


Though fate deny its glittering store, 

Love’s wealth is still the wealth to choose ; 
For all that Gold can purchase more, 

Are gauds it is no loss to lose. 


Some beings, whereso’er they go, 
Find naught to please or to exalt ; 

Their constant study but to show 
Perpetual modes of finding fault. 
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While others in the careless round 
Of daily wants and daily care, 

Can yet cull flowers from common ground, 
And twice enjoy the joy they share. 


Ob! happy they who happy make 
Who blessing, still themselves are blest; 
Who something spare for others’ sake, 
And strive in all things for the best. * 


———_.-49-2 
From the Saturday Review. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


There is only one part of the French system 
of education that is at all striking or worth copy- 
ing, and that is the great attention paid by the 
French to their own language. They not only 
make their young people understand the niceties of 

mmar and idiom, and familiarize them with 
the writings of the safer standard authors, but 
they lay great stress on proper pronunciation, and 
on all that goes to make up good expression of 
thought both in conversation and on paper. 
The consequence is that the French, both in 
talking and writing, express themselves better 
than any other people. We do not, however, 
wish to see the same system adopted in England 
merely that we may eclipse or rival the French 
in the arts of expression. We wish to see the 
regular and laborious study of English adopted 
as a part of English education, and especially of 
the education of girls, because there is no branch 
of education which is more educative, which 
leads to more practical and fertile results, and 
effects more thoroughly the objects at which edu- 
cation aims. The study of our own language 
has the great advantage of making us take great 
pains with regard to a subject which interests 
us throughout the whole of our lives. Every 
day we speak and write English, and if we once 
speak and write good English, we have the plea- 
sure of practising constantly an art in which we 
excel. Of course, it is important to have a 
second, and possibly a third, language to com- 
pare with the English ; and English grammar is 
better understood when French grammar and 
German grammar are known. But unless the 
study of English is made the principal study, there 
is nothing illustrated by the materials of illustra- 
tion. How good, again, it is that even ladies 
should speak with precision, everybody is agreed ; 
but people are apt to suppose that precision 
in language—the right use of the right words— 
comes all of itself, like the babies in the straw- 
berry-beds. It is on the contrary, so difficult to 
talk or write precisely, that the art is one 
which well-educated people go on learning to the 
end of their lives. We may add that the know- 
ledge of the English language has the attraction 


of giving a stamp that is wholly out of the reach 
of vulgar imitation. * * * * 


particularly necessary that English should be 


studied than it is ordinarily. For the language 


At this particular period of history, it is more | such expressions aJtogether. They are not to be 


| 


is liable toa great risk of deterioration. It is 
spoken in every quarter of the globe, and by 
millions of persons exposed to very different in- 
fluences. The worst aberrations from purity of 
style thus produced are not very likely to prevail 
in the mother country, where the standard will 
always be mainly set by persons of high cultiva- 
tion. But lesser faults are likely to be adopted 
even here, and especially when they are adopted 
from admiration of a bad model. ‘The example, 
perhaps, is first set by some favorite author. He 
is slightly imitated here. This imitation sets the 
fashion in America. He is greatly imitated 
there ; and then this increase of imitation tells 
on us, and he is imitated here ten times as much 
as before. Several authors, for instance, whom 
we do not care to particularize, have fostered the 
habit of using grand vague expressions which 
conceal a very small amount of meaning under a 
seemingly deepand epigrammatic word or phrase. 
This has been copied and recopied until even 
clever people have come to employ terms that 
are supposed to be profound and startling, but 
which have either no meaning, or a meaning 
most remotely connected with that which the 
terms employed ought to convey. A book has 
very recently been published in America, con- 
taining the literary remains of a great literary 
star, Margaret Fuller Ossoli. A casual reader 
may open on an essay upon the writings of Emer- 
son, and he will there find a passage in which 
the lady informs us that “the lectures of Emerson 
were not so much lectures as theogonies. If she 
had gone on to say that they were even more 
like brickbats than theogonies, she would scarcely 
have added to the obscurity of her expression. 
The authors whom she admired had taught her 
to jump at hard, mysterious words when she 
was not quite sure what she meant to say, and 
she jumped at “theogony,” and evidently 
thought she had managed to do herself credit, 
and throw new and important light on the value 
of Emerson’s writings. Nor is it only because 
the wide circle of popular admiration tends to 
produce a repetition of the faults of popular 
authors that English deserves especial study 
now, but also because there are now many terms 
being introduced into the language which, legiti- 
mate and useful in themselves, ought to be em- 
ployed with the greatest caution. These terms 
are borrowed generally from Continental nations, 
and are useful because they express at once the 
looseness and extent of modern thought, but are 
dangerous because they may easily be made to 
cover an entire haziness and thinness of thought. 
As examples, we may give such expressions as 
“the Eastern or Italian question,” ‘“ develop- 
ment,” “influence,” “interests,” “ officious,”’ 
“ esthetic,” “ subjective.” It is foolish to avoid 


ranked with calling lectures theogonies ; but they 
are indefinite terms, and can only be used by 
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precise thinkers and writers with the due degree | just as few feelings are more dangerous and ah. 
of want of precision. Frenchmen, and English- | surd than a national pride founded on ignoranee, 
men who have adopted a Continental style, often | If persons of ordinary education had been made 
use such expressions so carelessly and profusely | in youth to read carefully a large portion of the 
that the little thought they have to convey melts | English classics, had studied in detail the crit. 
away in the vapor of their language. cal periods of English history, and had beep 
It is certainly, much easier to lay down gene- | taught to picture to themselves the lives and 
rally that English should be studied than to say | characters of eminent Englishmen, they would 
how it is to be studied. But the study must | have through life a basis of self-respect, and a 
evidently be divided into two branches—the | very valuable standard of taste. It would be 
study of the language itself, and the study of the ' going a great deal too far to say that any educa. 
authors who have written it best. The mere | tion whatever will entirely preserve each genera. 
rules of grammar may be assumed to be known. | tion from its own favorite errors of taste. Tp 
The next step is to understand the principles on | spite of all their training, and of their acquaint 
which these rules are founded. Then comes the | ance with their standard authors, the French 
examination into the meaning of the words, and | are continually guilty of literary faults unrivalled 
the distinction between words having a superficial in England. We have never got quite so low ag 
resemblance. Fortunately, this portion of the | to think we could not produce an effect by breake 
general subject has been treated by writers so ing up a paragraph into a series of sentences 
able and interesting as Archbishop Whately and printed separately. But in England there ig 
Dean Trench. There is also much labor to be ; much more literary activity than in France, and 
expended in acquiring the act of continuous every improvement made here would tell much 
narrative, and this is a point to which especial more certainly and rapidly than there. There 
attention is very sensibly directed in French are many books that impose on British readers 
education. Young people cannot be expected to which we may be sure would be unpalatable toa 
compose original essays worth much, but they | public accustomed from childhoed to read the 
may learn how to give summaries of what they best Englishand imbued with the sound English 
read, and to tell a story straight through without sense of this and preceding generations. It 
losing the point, hurrying to the conclusion, or must be remembered, also, that in this country 
wandering into unnecessary details. Few per- we all start with a knowledge of a book written 
sons, again, can say what they mean to say. By in the best style that the country can show. The 
nature, perhaps, we have all got a rudimentary English Bible is a masterpiece of English, anda 
tendency to call Emerson’s lectures theogonies, very little attention directed to its excellence 
although good influence and good fortune have would make these excellences a standard of what 
nipped this tendency in the bud. Proper edu- English should be. Of course, differences of 
cation would, we may be sure, have prevented taste will still prevail. There is no one form of 
the unhappy American lady who used this ex- style that is in itself the best. But this is all 
pression from employing it. It is within the we can say. Ornate, elevated, and sonorous 
power of teachers to do very much to produce English is capital in its way and in its proper 
purity and accuracy of expression. They can place; and nothing could be more undesirable 
make their pupils write the best. They can cut than to instil a pedantic notion that there was 
out all the hard and fine words, and, having first some great idol of style to whom all should bow 
made the intended sense clear, they can have it; down. If young oe are made acquainted 
expressed in the simplest possible language. At with the best models of different styles, they will 
present, the teachers would probably find them- | choose for their own favorite reading the one 
selves rather incompetent to teach English, but with which their native tastes have most affinity. 
if a resolution were made that this should be the | In some of the places of public and private 
chief part of education, so much intelligence and | education the study of English has already been 
industry would be directed into the channel that | made a part of the course of instruction. Experi- 
English would be taught properly. At first, | ence only will show how far this can be advan- 
there would be a great deal of pedantry, and | tageously extended. It is at home that the 
rules would be taught and enforced with a silly | study of English should be chiefly promoted for 
minuteness. But there must be a beginning to, boys. But for girls it might be made the chief 
every thing, and soon English would be at least | part of education. All good judges and good 
as well taught as Greek is at a public school. teachers lament the present system of girls’ edu- 
The study of English means, however, a great | cation. It is all cramming, and with such very 
deal more than the study of style. It means | poor results. After all is over, girls know very 
the study of English literature, an acquaintance | little and care about less. We should consider 
with the thoughts of the greatest Englishmen, | what we want women to be. That they should 
and a knowledge of their lives and actions. | be trained to be good and generous is by far the 
Hardly any feeling is more valuable to cultivate | first thing, but we must not consider that part of 
than a pride in England founded on knowledge, their education now. The next thing is that 
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they should be well-mannered and healthy. The 
third requisite is that they should know how to 
express themselves—should have a right stand- 
a in judging books and men, and public and 

rivate life. This is chiefly to be acquired by 
the study of English. The fourth requisite is 
that they should know how to bear rule in a 
household; and the study of cookery is a very 
jmportant aid in gaining this knowledge. 
These all are the essentials; for we are to 
suppose writing, arithmetic, and geography 
learnt as matters of course in early childhood. 
For not one of these essentials is cramming at all 
necessary. But if education is not to be a mere 
system of cramming, it is obvious how much the 
importance of studying English will be increased ; 
for it is here that the real honest labor of educa- 
tion will be bestowed, and it is here that educa- 


tion, once begun, will never be ended through 
life. 


—_——— Po” 


In the bloom of youth, no ornament is so 
lovely as that of virtue, nor any enjoyments 
equal to those which we partake of in fully re- 
signing ourselves to the divine will. 


—_———>--20r-o 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Savoy.—It was stated that France had proposed to 
Switzerland to relinquish her rights in reference to 
the neutralized districts of Savoy, for fifty millions of 
francs. 


Tar Japanese.—The Japanese arrived in Washing- 
ton on the 14th inst., and landed amid the firiag of 
canon, the ringing of bells, the beating of drums, and 
the shouts of the populace. Both Houses of Congress 
promptly adjourned. Military, carriages with livery 
and without, and a most nondescript rabble, escorted 
the dusky guests from the navy yard, two miles, to 
their quarters at Willard’s. 


Tae Maenitupe or THe Lake ComMErce.—Last year, 
at this time, the vessels of our lakes had literally 
nothing to do. The tug boats in this vicinity did not 
make enough to pay forfuel. This spring it is very 
different. During forty-eight hours up to yesterday 
noon, one hundred and sixty vessels, loaded with grain, 
passed here for the east. It is fair to estimate that an 
average would be 13,000 bushels per vessel. A most 
decided improvement has taken place.—-Detroit Adver- 
tiser. 

Capture or A Staver.—A telegram from New Or- 
leans, dated on the 12th inst., states that the Govern- 
ment steamer Mohawk, with the bark Wildfire, is be- 
low waiting orders. The Wildfire was captured on 
the coast of Cuba, and has 500 negroes on board. 


Stave TrapE.—The Panama Star reveals the exist- 
encé of the slave trade between New Grenada and 
Cuba. Several parties of young persons, of both sex- 
es, have recently been sent from Aspinwall to Cuba, 
ostensibly under contract, but to allintents and pur- 
poses as slaves. 


Russta.—A cotton mill to contain 10,000 spindles is 
now building at Narod, in Russia. 


Minaces 1n THE Streets or Curcaco.—The Chicago 
Times says that almost every day, when the sun is at 
or near the meridian, and the sky clear, a beautiful 
Optical illusion may be seen by looking westward in 
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any of the éast and west streets, where the view is un- 
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interrupted for a long distance. Remote objects, as 
horses and vehicles, appear suspended in the air, or 
loom upward to colossal proportions. The illusion is 
produced by unequal refraction in the lower strata of 
the atmosphere, and its phases are occasionally very 
curious and interesting. 


A Great Naturat Coniosiry in the shape of anim- 
mense cave has been discovered in Kentucky, and ex- 
plored for a considerable distance. It is located not 
many miles from the great Mammoth Cave, and is said 
to rival it in size and attractiveness. It goes by the 
name of the Hundred Drove Cave. 


DeatH or Peter Partey.—There are probably few 
of our readers who will not be pained to learn the 
death of the celebrated “ Peter Parley,” S. G. Good- 
rich. He died at his residence, in Boston, on the 10th 
inst., in his sixty-seventh year, having been born Au- 
gust 19, 1793, at Ridgefield, Conn. On coming of age, 
with true Yankee enterprise, he commenced business 
as a publisher in Hartford, and continued the trade 
until 1823, when he went to Europe. During an ab- 
sence of two years he visited England, France, Ger- 
many and Holland. It was upon his return bome that 
he commenced the publication of the books which have 
made him famous, under the soubriguet of Peter Par- 
ley. These were very successful, and long continued 
so. He commenced, in 1828, the publication of an 
original annual, called “‘ The Token,” and continued 
it for fourteen years, contributing to it many poems, 
which were afterwards collected and published, with 
some prose articles, in a volume, in 1841, entitled 
“Sketches from a Student’s Window.” Four years 
previous (1837) he had published “The Outcast and 
other Poems.” And, in 1851, ali his poems were col- 
lected and published in anillustratededition, In 1851 
President Fillmore appointed him U. S. Consul at Pa- 
ris, which post he held until 1855. According to his 
own statement he was the author of one hundred and 
seventy volumes, of which one hundred and sixteen 
bear the name of Peter Parley. About seven millions 
of volumes of these books have been sold, and three 
hundred thousand volumes are distributed annuelly.— 
North American. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiour AnD Mgat.—The Flour market is steady.— 
There is little inquiry for shipment; small sales of su- 
perfine and extra at $6 12, and 6 50,‘a 7 75 for extra 
family and fancy brands. Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
are steady. The former is selling in lots at $412,a 4 
25, and the latter $3 624. 


Grain.—The supply of Wheat is fair, and prices are 
firm. We quote good and prime red at $1 46 a 
1 50 per bushel, and small sales of white at $1 60 a 
1 62, 4000 bushels of handsome Illinois to arrive, at 
$168. Rye is worth 87 ce Corn—prime quality 
is in light supply, with sales ®t 75 a 76 cents. Oats 
in fair request at 44$c. for Delaware, and 45 a 454 cts 
cts. for Pennsylvania. 


CLOVERSEED of prime quality sells at $4 25 a 4 75 
per 64 pounds. Lastsales of Timothy at $387. Flax- 
seed sells on arrival at $1 62 per bushel. 





OONRESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—This school will continue in Session until 7th 
of 7th month, and re-open the lst of 10th month next. 
For Circulars containiog full information in regard to 
the school, course of study, &c., apply to 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietor, 
Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 22d, 1860. 





160 FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR THE 
EDUCATION UF YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES.— 
The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 


22d of 5th month. 


For particulars, address the Principal for a Circular, 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 


Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
4th mo 7, 2m. 


RIENDS BOOKS for sale by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 


South 5th Street, Philadelphia. 


Retrospect of Quakerism, “by E. Michener,” $1 75 
muslin, 1 50 

Janney’ s History of Friends vol. 1, 1 25 
- muslin, 1 00 

Quaker, Vol. 1 and 2, 1 00 
Penn’s Rise and Progress, 25 
Barclay’s Apology, 75 
Sewell’s History, 1 50 
John Roberts, 25 
True Peace, 25 
Plain Path, 25 
William Shewen, 38 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, 38 
McGirr’s Letters, 1 00 
No Cross No Crown, 42 
Janney’ s Life of Penn, 1 00 
* FOL, 1 00 

Bellangee’s Journal, 50 
Kersey’s Narrative, 50 
Gibbon’s Review, 50 
Nine Sermons by John Jackson, 50 
Discipline Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 50 
Familiar Letters by Ann Wilson, 50 
Memoirs of John Jackson, 37 
Memoirs of H. J. Moore, 31 
Dissertation by John Jackson, 50 25 
Janney’s Middle Ages, 25 
David Ferris, 25 
Rachel Barker's Sermons, 13 
Southard’s Argument, 50 
Life of J. J. Gurney, 1 50 
Memoirs of Maria Fox, 1 50 
Essays on the Decline of Friends, Janney, 25 
- - = Rowntree, 63 

a ss sc Hancock, 63 
Dymond on War, 25 
Advocate of Trath, 4 vols. 2 00 
Peace and War, 25 
Jaaney’s Poems, 50 
Life of Lindley Murray, 1 50 
Bayley’s Works, 75 
Journal of Elias Hicks, 1 00 
Letters of Sarah Grubb, 2 00 
Life of William and Alice Ellis, 1 00 
Marsh’s Life of Fox, * 1 00 
Dixon’s Life of Penn, 50 
Journal of Margaret Woods, 1 00 
Power of Religion, 50 
Truth Vindicated, 25 
Christian Profession, 50 
Dymond’s Essays, 75 
E. M. Chandler’s Works, 75 
Religious Maxims, 25 
Emblem of Nature, 25 
Friends Family, 25 
Bartram and Marshall, 1 50 
Civilization of the Indians, 38 


The stereotype plates of Kersey’s Narrative and Penn’s 
Rise and Progress of the Society of Friends, a's» Em- 
blem of Nature, are for sale as above. 

5 mo., 5, 3t. 





—— 


(rouse ua BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
; YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer seg. 
sion of this institution will commence on the 21st of 
5th mo., and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges, For further particulars, address 

HERNY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N, J. 

4 mo. 21st, 1860—3m. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL ‘FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollarg 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollars 
each. For reference and further particulars, enquire 
for circulars of 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. V. Chester Co. Pa, 
ocak are requested to call at the Cabinet 

ware-rooms of SCHUTT & HEACOCK, No. 143 
North 9th Street. 

Spring and Hair Mattresses made to order, repair. 
ing, varnishing, upholstering, &c., &c. Movings 
promptly attended to. Furniture cars to hire. 

3d mo. 17-—3m. 


\HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Seminary is 
lucated in a pleasant and healthy situation, one 
mile from the village of Darby, in Delaware county, 
Penna., and six miles from Philadelphia ; between 
which places there is an hourly communication by 
passenger railway in winter, and half hourly in sum- 
mer. It was for many years in successful operation 
under the charge of John and Rachael T. Jackson, by 
whom it was founded, but having been closed since 
the decease of the former, will be re-opened for the 
reception of pupils on the 21st of 5th month, 1860, and 
continue in session for twenty weeks, when a vacation 
will occur until the 19th of the 11th month, at which 
time the second term of the school year will commence. 
COURSE OF TUITION.—The course of tuition 
embraces all the elementary and higher branches of & 
liberal English education, and also the Latin, French, 
and German languages, and drawing. Those who 
wish to qualify themselves for teachers will receive 
particular attention in such branches as they may de- 
sireto pursue. The pupils will also be instructed in 
needle work. Superior facilities for the acquirement 
of the French language will be afforded, in daily con- 
versation with a native French teacher, resident at 
the school. 

Circulars containing a full description of the school 
building, terms, and other details of the institution, 
will be farnished on application to the subscribers, 
Darby P. 0., Delaware county, Penna. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, \ Principals 


3d mo 31 





JANE P. GRAHAME, 


REFERENCES. ‘ 
Brooklyn, New York.—Richard Field, James Havie 
land. 

Philadelphia.—Thos. B. Longstreth, Charles Ellis, 

Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph C. Turnpenny, Edward Pat- 
rish, Rachel T. Jackson, Jane Johnson, Tacy R. Pan- 
coast. 
Baltimore.—Nathan Tyson, Richard Plummer, Ed- 
ward H. Stabler, J. Saurin Norris, Samuel Townsend, 
George Harris, M. D., Gerard H. Reese, Cushings ‘ 
Bailey. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penna’ Bank 











